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averse ; but he was afraid if he accepted it of incurring
the resentment of his great chiefs. The second condition
was that the British should arbitrate in all matters in
dispute between the Nizam and the Peishwa. This
condition, however, Bajee Row absolutely rejected, with
the consequence that negotiations were broken off and
two-thirds of the reserved revenue were given to the
Nizam, whilst one-third was retained by the British.
This therefore was the condition of affairs in the last
year of the eighteenth century. This great enemy of
the British power in South India had been annihilated.
In the Deccan, the Nizam had become their devoted ally,
dependent upon them for support against his chief
enemies, the Mahrattas, who in their turn were disunited.
Their rule still extended from Delhi to Poona, but
the house was a divided one and therefore doomed
to ruin. From Hyderabad to Cape Comorin British
influence was now supreme.

But in order to make this influence permanent one
thing more was needed. It was necessary to render
impossible the recurrence of a hostile force such as Ray-
mond's in the midst of the British sphere of influence,
and accordingly in 1800 a new treaty was drawn up.
It will be as well here to give a rfoumi of all the previous
treaty arrangements so as to show at a glance the pro-
gressive nature of the relations between the Nizam and
the British.

The first treaty was in 1759 (i4th May), after the
battle of Condore and the capture of Masulipatam from
the French. The result of this war was that the power
of the French on the east coast was broken. But it
will be remembered that the Nizam Salabut Jung had
given to Bussy the tribute hitherto paid by the east
coast Rajahs, of whom Vizianagaram was the chief,